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NING-PO 
‘ts events now occurring in China give, at the pre- 


| according to Gutzlaff,* though massive, were over 
;| grown with weeds, and in a state of decay ; it has five 
| gates, two on the east, where is the port, as also two 





sent moment, a temporary interest to places of that 
singular empire, of which, being political and warlike, 
our peaceftil pages cannot avail themselves; but we 
may be allowed to hope that the painful though per- 
haps necessary proceedings now occurring there may 
tend to produce a more pleasing interest, and a more 
lasting association with districts capable of main- 
taining a mutually beneficial intercourse with our- 
selves, and by no means undeserving of our attention 
from their own importance, apart from that derived 
from the energetic display of British power and 
valour. 

One of such places is Ning-Po, the Ys incipal port of 
the province of Che-Kiang, situated about seventy 
miles east-south-east from Hang-Chow, the capital of 
the province, at the termination of the grand canal 
from Pekin, and about fifty westward of Chusan. The 
province is one of the most fertile in China, and is 
“the very centre of the silk manufactures and of tea 
cultivation, the two great staples of British trade in 
China.” (Davis's ‘Sketches.’) Black tea is produced 
chiefly in this province and the neighbouring province 
of Fo-Kien; and the cultivation of the mulberry is 
carefully attended to, the leaves of the young trees 
being found to be most favourable to the superiority of 
the quality of the silk. 

Ning-Po is situated on the right bank of the Tahee 
or Ning-Po river, about fifteen miles from its mouth, 
which is protected by the fortified town of Chin-Hae, 
recently taken by the English. The poft is good ; and 
the river, though it has a bar at the entrance, has a 
depth of fourteen feet to the walls of the city. The 
town is enclosed with walls of freestone, but which, 
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water-gates, for the barits in and out of the city by 
means Of the canals, of which it has several. The 
other three gates are in the other three sides; while a 
floating bridge, upwards of a thousand feet in length, 
formed of sixteen flat-bottomed boats, bound together 
with iron chains, connects the eastern front with the 
suburb on the opposite side of the river: this bridge 
was broken through in the late attack upon the town. 
Ning-Po is about five miles in circumference, and is 
said to contain 300,000 inhabitants. The streets are 
mostly narrow, as in all the towns of China, and ap- 
pear to be more so from the overhanging penthouses 
of the shops, of which the town is full, some of the 
streets being also ornamented with triumphal arches. 
Gutzlaff, who was here in 1832, says, “We passed a 
broad street, well lined with the most elegant shops, 
which even exceed those of Canton. European manu- 
factures, as well as Chinese, were here displayed to 
much advantage. Mirrors and pictures also, with the 
most splendid silks, embellished afd decorated the 
scene ;” and he adds, that Ning-Po “surpasses anythin 

Chinese which we had yet seen, in the regularity an 

magnificence of the buildings, and is behind none in 
mercantile fame.” Much of the trade of the port 
arises from the intercourse with the Japanese, to 
whom they convey their silk, receiving in return gold, 
silver, and copper. The Chinese also who have enti- 


* ‘Journal of Threé Voyages aldng the Coast of China in 
1881, 1832, and 1883,’ by Charles Gutzlaff, These voyages were 
undefttaken in trading-vessels; but Mr. Gutzlaff had for his 
eee object the conversion of the Chinese to the Christian 
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grated to Siam and Batavia carry on a similar com- 
merce toa considerable extent. A great number of 
junks are also built at Ning-Po. 

The mandarin to whom Mr. Gutzlaff addressed 
himself on the subject of his mission, received him 
courteously, although the inhabitants, on coming up 
the river, he says, “looked very disdainfully at us, 
and repeatedly called us black devils.” He and his 
attendants were provided with a lodging. “We 
crossed a floating-bridge, and arrived at the leang- 
kung, Fuhkeen hall. This was an extensive building, 
with spacious rooms, adorned with Chinese pictures 
and idols. A very sumptuous supper was served up 
in the evening, and every attention shown us to make 
us comfortable. We were fully sensible of this un- 
common degree of kindness, and made no remarks 
upon the dirty room where we were to pass the night. 
In front of it were different idols, all gilt ; one of them 
was inscribed with the name of the emperor, and re- 
ceixed his regular supply of incense with much more 
attention than his neighbours.” The populace of the 
town also, though curious and noisy, were far more 
decorous than their river-side fellow-countrymen. 

The river above, or, according to Gutzlaff, within 
the town divides itself into two branches, which are then 
called the Yao and the Kin, neither of which supplies 
fresh water. The district watered by these streams is 
thus described by Duhalde :— 

“« These rivers water a plain surrounded almost on all 
sides with mountains, and form a sort of an oval basin, 
whose diameter from east to west (drawing a line 
across the city) may be about ten or twelve thousand 
toises, the Chinese toise being, as I have already said, 
ten feet: that from north to south is much greater. 

“ The plain, which resembles a garden for its level- 
ness and cultivation, is full of towns and houses, and 
divided by a great number of canals made by the 
waters which fall from the mountains ; the canal, upon 
which one part of the suburbs is situated, to the toot 
of the mountains, is separated into three branches, and 
is about five or six thousand toises long, and six or 
seven broad. 

“Within this extent of ground there are reckoned 
sixty-six canals on the right and left sides of the prin- 
cipal one, some of which are broader than the princi- 
pal itself. This vast quantity of water, conducted with 
art, renders the plain exceeding fruitful, and causes it 
to yield two crops of rice; besides the rice, they also 
sow cotton and pulse: there one may also behold a 
great number of trees which bear tallow (the Croton 


era). 

“The air is also everywhere wholesome, and the 
country pleasant and open. The sea supplies a great 
quantity of fish, all sorts of shell-fish, and good lob- 
sters. doune others, in the beginning of summer, they 
catch a fish called hoang, that is to say, the yellow fish, 
which are much sought after on account of their deli- 
cate taste ; but as they will not keep long out of water, 
they take care to put them into glasses, 2nd by this 
means transport them throughout the empire.” 

“ Below the town,” says Gutzleff, “the banks of 
the river are so low that dykes are very necessary : the 
whole region, with the exception of long ridges of 
sterile hills, is highly cultivated. It was the time of 
wheat harvest, and all the people were in the fields 
cutting the corn, which this year amply repaid them 
for their labour. Even in the houses of the peasants 
we remarked more comfort and neatness than in the 

' parts we had hitherto visited.” 

In 1736 it was attempted to make Ning-Po a station 
for the British trade; but, as is remarked in Milburn’s 
‘Oriental Commerce,’ the oppression the English 
traders were subject to compelled them to abandon it. 
The recent capture of Ning-Po may perhaps enable 
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the project to be realised on more equal terms than 
could else have heen obtained, and we may venture to 
hope that the benefits arising from the introduction ofa 
higher and more humanising civilization, may com- 

nsate the unfortunate sufferers, and their posterity, 
or the evils inflicted upon them by war. 





THE PASTON LETTERS.* 


Tue Wars of the Roses fill a dark and melancholy page 
of our history; but they issue in a period of great im- 
portance and great interest—the commencement of 
something like fixed and established government. 
Their origin also is connected with the assertion of 
ee er which in subsequent times led to the esta- 

lishment of England’s civil and religious liberties. 
The House of Lancaster were the friends of truth and 
freedom. They were the supporters of Wickliffe and 
his followers; the abettors of views and opinions to 
which the Reformation of Luther afterwards gave sta- 
bility. And though in the contests which followed, 
the struggle became one merely selfish—one merely 
for the supremacy of faction, it is no part of wise and 
honest men to suffer their attachment to sound princi- 
ples to be diminished by the weakness or wickedness 
of some of their advocates. 

During the time of the Edwards, the vigour of their 
government at home and the splendid career of their 
arms abroad combined to make the people generally 
peaceable and satisfied. Richard IJ. was a wretchedly 
incompetent prince. His inexperience, the imbecility 
of his character, his dissoluteness and extravagance, 
disgusted all classes. The lower orders were goaded 
to frenzy by unjust imposts and arbitrary taxes, and 
driven to insurrection for a redress of their grievances. 
The nobles were induced to combine in something very 
like treason and rebellion, in order to maintain even 
the appearance of government. Society was disor- 
ganised; one part preying upon another without re- 
straint. Richard’s deposition was justified by his weak- 
ness and folly. Henry’s title to the throne was not in- 
deed sanctioned by the notions of succession which then 

revailed ; but let us not forget that more recent times 

ave given another solution to the problem of heredi- 
tary claims. Henry's best title was the consent of the 
nation, founded on the prudence, wisdom, and energy 
of his character. During this and the subsequent 
reign little effort was made by the opposite faction to 
disturb the House of Lancaster in its possession of the 
crown. But the childish incapacity of Henry VL., the 
parties of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort, which 
agitated the nation during the king’s minority, and the 
reverses which the British arms sustained in France, 
were fruitful sources of popular dissatisfaction, and 

repared the way for the Duke of York, the lineal 

eir, asserting his claims to the throne; while the 
talents which on all occasions he exhibited, the courtesy 
of his manners, his vast wealth, his numerous friends, 
and his extensive connections among the nobility, gave 
a colour and imparted additional authority to his pre- 
tensions. Thus commenced those civil contentions 
which for thirty years convulsed the realm. “ The scaf- 
fold as well as the field,” says Hume, “ incessantly 
streamed with the noblest blood of England, spilt in 
the quarrel between the two rival families.” During 
these wars the ancient nobility was nearly exterminated. 
An arrest was put upon the progress of civilization. 
Every interest of the nation was thrown into disorder 
and insecurity. Men’s minds were distracted, and too 


* ¢ Original Letters written during the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard III., by various persons of rank or 
consequence, By Sir Joun Fenn, M.A., F.AS. A New Edi- 
tion, by A. Ramsay.” In Two Volumes. 
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much occupied with party objects to cultivate science 
and literature, or pursue with success any important 
and enlarged projects. Consequently our records of 
this period, both of manners and events, are scanty and 
doubtful. “There is,” observes the writer just re- 
ferred to, “ no part of English history since the Con- 
quest so obscure, so uncertain, so little authentic or 
consistent, as that of the wars between the two Roses. 
All we can distinguish with certainty through the deep 
cloud which covers that period, is a scene of horror 
and bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, 
and treacherous dishonourable conduct in all parties.” 

It was during these civil broils, i.e. in.the reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III., from about 
1440 to nearly the close of the century, that the Letters 
which form the title of this article were written; and 
they are undoubtedly a most admirable and interesting 
record of the times to which they belong. They are 
not so much the letters of statesmen and politicians, as 
it is remarked in the introduction, as of men and 
women occasionally of course mixed up with public 
affairs, but treating of them only as affecting their pri- 
vate interests. The authenticity of these documents 
is established in the clearest and most satisfactory man- 
ner. ‘“ They were most of them written by or to par- 
ticular persons of the family of Paston, m Norfolk. 
The originals were carefully preserved in that family 
for several descents, and were finally in the possession 
of the Earl of Yarmouth, their lineal descendant, with 
whom the male line of the house terminated. They 
then became the ‘property of that great collector and 
antiquary, Peter le Neva, Esq., Norroy; from him 
they devolved to Mr. Martin, by-his marriage with Mrs. 
Neve, and were part of his collection purchased by Mr. 
Worth; from whom, in 1774, they came to Sir J. Fenn.” 
Sir John published them in four volumes, quarto; two 
in 1787, and two in 1789. From this edition the pre- 
sent one is taken ; and its object is to present in a cheap 
and accessible form matter so very valuable and in- 
teresting. The words and their original arrangement 
are not altered, but the spelling is modernised ; and 
thus the letters are open to the easy perusal of such 
persons as would be deterred by the uncouth and repul- 
sive orthography of the old mode of writing. 

The writers of these letters had no intention of being 
either the historians or the painters of manners of the 
times in which they lived; and yet they have, in a 
very important sense, become both. We hold that 
history to be the best and the most useful which pic- 
tures in the most distinct and graphic form the human 
life of that period to which it refers. The dates of 
battles and the intrigues of faction are far inferior both 
in value and in interest to the knowledge how men 
actually lived, thought, and expressed themselves ; 
what were their occupations, amusements, and busi- 
ness; how they were — for, set about, and dis- 
charged their several callings and duties; what was 
the influence they exerted; how they acted and were 
acted upon. To enable us to form a a conception of 
the vast system of human life as it has existed at dif- 
ferent times, the powers which have swayed it, the 
aspects it has assumed, the springs by which it has been 
moved, and the results to which it has been directed, is 
the great office of history. We care not whether they 
are public documents and records, or private letters 
from persons of no historic name; if they give us this 
information, or any. portion of it, in the same degree 
are they valuable and important, and belong to the 
best and purest sources of history. As such we are 
inclined to rank the correspondence now under con- 
sideration. It is from persons for the most part who 
achieved no name and no reputation beyond the days 
in which they lived, but such as constitute a great and 
important part of the vast mass of breathing and moving 
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humanity. Its subjects are principally connected with 
the business and transactions of common life, such as 
form the staple, pith, and substance of our daily exist- 
ence ; with those occasional and rapid allusions to public 
and political events which persons interested in such 
matters, or in some way affected by them, but not writing 
expressly upon them, would naturally make. Human 
feelings, affections, and passions, with the things that 
excite and move them; men’s serious affairs; their 
substantial interests, their lighter occupations, their 
courtships, their marriages, their superstitions, their 
festal observances, their conversation, and the like, are 
disclosed in the frank and undisguised intercourse of 
an epistolary communication. Matters of more weighty 
and general interest, again, are put before us; not by 
formal descriptions, but by the more vivid and simple 
method of personal adventure and experience: an in- 
dividual gives his own version of the affair, the part he 
took, and the things which befel him therein. In this 
manner trials at law, proceedings in parliament, with 
specimens of parliamentary eloquence, elections, battles, 
riots, insurrections, successively pass in review. 

Most of the events which constitute the history of 
the period are referred to, more or less, in these Letters ; 
consequently, as far as the references go, they are con- 
temporaneous evidences and corroborations of the 
In the twenty- 
seventh a detailed account is given of the circumstances 
of indignity and cruelty which attended the murder of 
the Duke of Suffolk, minister of Henry VI. and fa- 
vourite of Margaret his queen. Suffolk was sprung 
from acitizen. He had no claims from birth and blood 
to sustain him in the high position in which his abilities 
had placed him. His elevation, therefore, gave deep 
offence toa proud and haughty aristocracy, in whose 
estimation descent was the first element of greatness. 
The hatred of the nobles, his own arrogant and offen- 
sive bearing, and, perhaps more than all, the part he 
had taken in the murder of the good Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the nation’s favourite, conspired to effect his de- 
struction. It is impossible for his fate to excite much 
commiseration, further than the pity we cannot hel 
feeling for every one who is made to suffer from deeds 
of horror and atrocity. He was undoubtedly a man of 
great talents and great ambition; of clear, prompt, 
and vigorous intellect; skilful and far-sighted in 
affairs; and not unversed in such literature as the dav 
possessed; but he was base, treacherous, selfish and 
grasping, arbitrary and tyrannical, and apt to stretch 
his power to the utmost of his opportunities. A few 
days before his death he wrote a letter of advice to his 
son, which stands the twenty-sixth in this collection, 
alike admirable for thought and for expression. It 
touches, with brevity indeed, but with not the less 
power, upon those topics which a father in such cir- 
cumstances—the Duke was then under sentence of 
banishment—would wish to press upon the attention of 
his son. It demonstrates that Suffolk was like many 
others, who, regardless of virtue themselves, are never- 
theless anxious that their children should have it. The 
worth of a good name, like that 6f other good things, 
is better and more affectingly understood from its loss 
than from its possession. We give this letter entire :— 

“ My dear and only well-beloved son, I beseech our 
Lord in Heaven, the Maker of all the World, to bless 

ou, and tosend you ever grace to love him, and to dread 
hian, to the which, as far asa father may charge his 
child, I both charge Jou, and pray you to set all your 
spirits and wits to do, and to know his holy laws and 
commandments, by the which ye shall, with his great 
mercy, pass all the great tempests and troubles of this 
wretched world. And that also, weetingly, ye do no- 
thing for love nor dread of any earthly creature that 
should displease him, And there as _ any 
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frailty maketh you to fall, beseech his mercy soon to call 
you to him again with repentance, satisfaction, and con- 
trition of your heart, never more in will to offend him. 
* Secondly, next him above all earthly things, to be 
true liegeman in heart, in will, in thought, in deed, 
unto the king our aldermost (greatest) high and dread 
sovereign lord, to whom both ye and I be so much 
bound to; charging you as father can and may, rather 
to die than to be the contrary, or to know anything that 
were against the welfare or poampevity of his most royal 
person, but that as far as your body and life may stretch, 
e live and die to defend it, and to let his highness 
oth knowledge thereof in all the haste ye can. 
“ Thirdly, in the same wise, I charge you, my dear 
son, alway as ye be bounden by the commandment of 
God to do, to love, to worship, your lady and mother ; 
and also that ye obey alway her commandments, and 
to believe her counsels and advices in all your works, 
the which dread not but shall be best and truest to you. 
And if any other body would steer you to the contrary, 
to flee the counsel in any wise, for ye shall find it 
naught and evil. 
“ Furthermore, as far as father may and can, I charge 
you in any wise to flee the company and counsel of 
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proud men, of cavetous men, and of flattering men, 
the more especially and mightily to withstand them, 
and not to draw nor to meddle with them, with all your 
might and power; and to draw to you and to your 
company good and virtuous men, and such as be of good 
conversation, and of truth, and by them shall ye never 
be deceived nor repent you of. 

“ Moreover, never follow your awn wit in no wise, 
but in all your works, of such folks as I write of above, 
ask your advice and counsel, and doing thus, with the 
mercy af God, ye shall do right well, and live in right 
much worship, and great heart’s rest and ease; and I will 
be to you as good lord and father as my heart can think. 

“ And last of all, as heartily and as lovingly as ever 
father blessed his child in earth, I ive yau the blessing 
of Our Lord and of me, which of his infinite mercy 
increase you in all virtue and good living; and that 
your blood may by his grace from kindred te kindred 
multiply in this earth to his service, in such wise as 
afier the departing from this wretched world here, ye 
and they may glorify him eternally amongst his angels 
in Heaven.” 

‘To be continued.} 
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(The Pillon des Halles, Paris.} 


(halgfang, literally catch-neck) indicates the manner in 
which it was used as an instrument of punishment. 
The form of the pillory in use in England in the reign _ 
of Henry VII. is given in a collection of prints pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries; and in Donce’s 


| § [lustrations of Shakspere’ there are no less than six 


THE PILLORY 


Tax public exposure of offenders, as a punishment, 
was common in England before the Norman conquest, 
and was in frequent use from that period until within 
the last thirty years. The Saxon name for the pillory 
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specimens. The following cut, from Fox’s ‘ Martyrs,’ 
represents Robert Ockham standing in the pillory in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The pillory of later days 
did not differ much from those of ancient date. It usu- 
ally consisted of a wooden frame or screen, raised 
several feet from the ground, behind which the culprit 
stood, supported upon a platform, his head and arms 
being thrust through holes in the screen, so as to be 
exposed in front of it; and in this position he remained 
for a definite time, sometimes fixed by law, but usually 
assigned at the discretion of the judge. The form of 
the judgment was, that “the defendant should be set iz 
and upon the pillory.” The‘ Pillori des Halles,’ at Paris 
(for in France, as well as in most other countries in 
Europe, the pillory was in use for many centuries), was 
an octagon stone building, but the upper part was of 
wood, and turned round on a pivot, in order that 
offenders who were sentenced to stand in it might he 
exposed on every side to the assembled spectators. 
There were pillories in England which turned round 
in a similar.manner to the one at Paris. 

The punishment of the pillory was liable to many 
objections. The temporary ebullition of popular favour 
or indignation might either render the ponieerent a 
sort of personal triumph, or a severe and brutal public 
retaliation. In1812a person of the name of Eaton, an 
aged man, sentenced to the pillory for an irreligious 
libel, was received by the people with demonstrations 
of respect and sympathy, the multitude taking off their 
hats, and individuals offering him wine and refresh- 
ment. In other cases the offender has been pelted 
with filth and missiles, and loss of life has sometimes 
resulted from the rough treatment of the populace. 
In 1759 an under-sheriff of Middlesex was fined 507. 
and imprisoned two months for allowing Dr. Shebbeare, 
convicted of a political libel, to be attended upon the 
platform by a servant in livery, holding an umbrella 
over his head, and the neck and arms of the offender 
were not confined in the pillory. The functionary,-it 
is to be presumed, acted from motives of political sym- 
pathy, and could not be induced to execute the sen- 
tence impartially. 

As a punishment for dishonest millers and bakers, or 
fraudulent debts and perjurers, the punishment might 
be im accordance with men’s moral feelings, and it 
would have been difficult to have extracted from them 
any sympathy for a delinquent convicted of these 
offences. But when the pillory was applied to offences 
arising from differences of opinion, the efficacy of the 
punishment was at once destroyed, and the instrument 
* demoralised,’ to use an expression of a member of 
one of the revolutionary committees in the French 
revolution when the guillotine had been for some time 
incessantly and recklessly in operation. Prynne and 
ather men of eminence were pilloried during the 
political struggles of the seventeenth century. Selden 
narrowly escaped the same fate, and De Foe’s ironical 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters,’ subjected the author to the treble gyre oe 
of fines, imprisonment, and the pillory. On one day 
he steod in the pillory before the Royal Exchange, on 
Cornhill; on the second day, near the Conduit, in 
Cheapside ; and on the third day,at Temple-Bar. De 
Foe says that “ the people, who were expected to treat 
him very ill, on the contrary pitied him, and wished 
those who set him there were placed in his room, and 
expressed their affection by loud shouts and acclaina- 
tions when he was taken down.” But he had a more 
signal triumph than this. With that lively Cerne 
which never deserted him during a long life of mingled 
successes and ill fortune, he occupied himself during 
his imprisonment in writing a ‘ Hymn to the Pillory,’ 
which was very extensively read at the time, and has 
been reprinted on occasions when offenders sentenced 
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to the pillory have been cneered by the warmth of 
public sympathy. Addressing the instrument which 
was intended to degrade him in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens, De Foe says— 


“ Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 
Nor is the character of such defaced by thee, 
Who suffer by oppressive injury. 
Shame, like the exhalations of the sun, 
Falls back where first the motion was begun : 
And he who for no crime shall on thy brows appear, 
Bears less reproach than they who placed him there.” 


The publication of this poem, and its extensive 
circulation, must have proved a bitter pill to the ene- 
mies of De Foe. We extract a few more lines to shaw 
the triumphant spirit in which it is conceived: the 
allusion ta Selden has already been explained : 


“ Hail Hieroglyphick state machine, 
Contrived to punish fancy in ; 
Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificants disdain, 
Contempt, that false new word for shame, 
Is, without crime, an empty name ; 
A shadow to amuse mankind 
But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind. 
* * ” * “ * 
Even the learned Selden saw 
A prospect of thee through the law. 
He had thy lofty pinnacles in view, 
But so much honour never was thy due ; 
Had the great Selden triumphed on thy stage, 
Selden, the honour of his age, 
No man would ever shun thee more, 
Or grudge to stand where Selden stood before.” 


This poem, frequently reprinted, must have hastened 
the abolition of the punishment. In 1816 the law was 
so far altered that the only offences which were punish- 
able by the pillory were perjury and subornation of 
perjury, and m 1837 the use of the pillory was abolished 
altogether. With other penal corrections which have 
a tendency to degrade. the character, the pillory has 
been discontinued in most parts of Europe. To the 
present generation in England it is as much an ob- 
solete punishment as the cucking-stool for scolds. 
Whipping at the carts tail, another relic of a barba- 
rous period of criminal jurisprudence, is equally obso- 
lete. The whipping of females, either in public or 
private, was abolished in 1820; and in 1841, out of 
seventy thousand adult prisoners committed in Eng- 
iand and Wales, only three hundred and eighteen were 
subjected by their sentences to corporal punishment, 
aad these were carried into effect in the presence only 
of proper officers within the walls of the prison. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL LIGHT OF RUDE NATIONS. 


In the accounts given to us of rude and partially 
civilized nations by travellers, we find repeated men- 
tion made of fire-brands, formed of a strip of resinous 
wood, being used for the purpose of artificial illumi- 
nation. The more resinous character of the roots of 
many trees, and the use of them, when torn into strips, 
for light, are illustrated at this very time in the 
Western Isles of Scotland, and the western parts of 
Ireland, where roots of fir, found in the peat mosses, 
are dug up, torn into strips, and applied to this pur- 


The manufacture of torches, intended expressly for 
purposes of illumination, is a second step in the pro- 
gress. These probably consisted, in the first instance, 
of staves of combustible wood coated with resin. From 
the writings of many of the early authors, it would ap- 
pear that torches made in this way were very common 
among the Greeks and Romans; indeed Pliny ex- 
pressly states as much. In the poems of Homer, when 
artificial lights are alluded to, they appear generally 
to have been torches. Thus the great hall in the 
palace of Menelaus at Lacedemon, which is repre- 
sented as having been exceedingly splendid, was lighted 
My torches placed in the hands of statues; the hall of 

lysses in Ithaca was lighted by three braziers filled 
with billet-wood, assisted by some torches; and Pene- 
lope is represented as working her web by torch-light. 
A substitute for the resinous wood would be a rope 
or assemblage of hempen fibres, dipped in tar or some 
resinous substance. When or by whom this form of 
torch was introduced, does not clearly appear; but it 
seems to have been used in many countries. Such 
was the case in Japan more than a century ago; for 
Thunberg says:—“ Time is measured here not b 
clocks or hour-glasses, but by burning matches, whic 
are plaited like ropes, and have knots in them: when 
the match burns to a knot, which marks a particular 
lapse of time, the hour is announced by a certain num- 
ber of strokes on the bells in the temples.” 

The inflammable nature of oil was known in very 
early ages, and is known in the present day by nations 
in the rudest stages of civilization, The Esquimaux 
and Kaimtchatdales use the same oil as an article of 
food and a source of light. It was most probably ac- 
cident which first showed that if the oil can be sepa- 
rated into distinct filaments, by allowing it to ascend 
between smail parallel fibres, it can be kindled and 
kept burning more easily; the explanation, by which 
this ascent of the oil is traced to the action of capillary 
attraction, is one of the results of modern science ; but 
the fact itself was doubtless known from the first use 
of oil as an illuminator. The vast numbers of earthen 
lamps dug up in every country which was once under 
the Roman yoke, indicate the prevalent use of those 
articles eighteen or twenty centuries ago. Beckmann 
has collected many allusions, in the classic authors, to 
the use both of lamps and of torches at the public illu- 
minations of the Egyptians, the Romans, and other 
early nations. There was a particular festival of the 
Egyptians, during which lamps were placed before all 
the houses throughout the country, and kept burning 
the whole night. During that festival of the Jews 
called the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple, which 
was celebrated in December, and continued eight days, 
a number of lamps were lighted before each of their 
houses. At Rome, the forum was lighted when games 
were exhibited in the night-time; and Caligula, ona 
like occasion, caused the whole city to be lighted. We 
are told that as Cicero was returning home late at 
night, after Catiline’s conspiracy had been defeated, 
lamps and torches were lighted in all the streets in 
honour of him, The emperor Constantine caused the 
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whole city of Constantinople to be illuminated with 
lamps on Easter-eve. 

Whatever might be the material or the form of the 
vessel, or whatever fibrous substance may have been 
used as a wick, if liquid oil constituted the inflam- 
mable ingredient, the instrument was a /amp; indeed 
the rude lamp of the Esquimaux and the ‘Argand’ 
and ‘solar’ lamps of our own country, are but the two 
extremes of a chain, the links of which are all on the 
same principle. But when the inflammable ingredient 
is solid, the instrument partakes more or less of the 


nature of acandle. The ‘Natural History’ of Pliny. 


affords evidence that both the name and the use of 
candles were known to the Romans. These candles 
appear to have been made of strings dipped in resin or 
coated with wax; and these strings were afterwards 
superseded by wicks made of a thin roll of papyrus, 
or of a common rush from which the rind or outer skin 
had been peeled off. So simple is the art of making a 
candle, that any nation which had the means of pro- 
curing animal tallow, spermaceti, wax, or other in- 
flammable substance capable of maintaining the solid 
form at common temperatures, would be likely to use 
such substance for the purpose, in addition to or in 
lieu of lamps fed with oil. 

Lanterns or lanthorns have been used in various 
countries and from remote times, for protecting lights 
from the action of the wind. We are told that Epic- 
tetus’s lantern was sold for three thousand drachms, 
and that Diogenes’s lantern was held in high estimation 
among the ancients. It would not be unreasonable to 
ask which is the proper mode of spelling this name; 
but the etymologists afford very little aid in the in- 
quiry: one says that the name comes from the French 
lanterne, which is itself derived from the Latin laterna, 
relating to something “hidden;” another traces it from 
lato, a part of the verb fero, “to bear,” because it bears 
a light; while those who prefer the name lanthorn 
annex the idea of the horny material of which these 
instruments are frequently made. Horn lanterns were 
first introduced into England by King Alfred, about 
the year 887, in order to preserve his candle time- 
measurers from the wind. In some places glass, and 
in others oiled paper, are used for lanterns. In China, 
according to Mr. Davis, large lanterns of a cylindrical 
shape are hung on either side of the entrance gateways 
of houses, on which are inscribed the name and titles 
of the inhabitant of the house, so as to be read as well 
by day as by night, when the lantern is lit. In speak- 
ing of the interior of the houses, too, Mr. Davis re- 
marks:—“ Among the principal ornaments are the 
varied lanterns of silk, horn, and other materials, 
which are suspended from the roofs, adorned with 
crimson tassels, but which for purposes of illumina- 
tion are so greatly behind our lamps, and produce 
more smoke than light.” 


WINDSOR, AS IT WAS. 


My earliest recollections of Windsor are exceedingly 
delightful. I was born within a stone’s throw of the 
Castle-gates ; and my whole boyhood was passed in the 
most unrestrained enjoyment of the venerable and 
beautiful objects by which I was surrounded, as if they 
had been my own peculiar and proper inheritance. 
The king and his family lived in a plain barrack-look- 
ing lodge at his castle foot, which, in its external ap- 
pearance and its interior arrangements, exactly cor- 
responded with the humble taste and the quiet domestic 
habits of George III. The whole range of the castle, 
its terrace, and its park, were places dedicated to the 
especial pleasures of aschool-boy. Neither warder, 
nor sentinel, nor gamekeeper interfered with our 
boisterous sports, The deserted courts of the upper 
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quadrangle often re-echoed, on the moonlight winter 
evenings, with our whoo-whoop ; and delightful hiding 
places indeed there were amongst the deep buttresses 
and sharp angles of those old towers. ‘The rooks and 
a few antique dowagers, who had each their domiciles 
in some lone turret of that spacious square, were the 
only personages who were disturbed by our revelry ;— 
and they, kind creatures, never complained to the au- 
thorities. 

But if the inner courts of Windsor Castle rang with 
our sports, how much more noisy was the joy in the 
magnificent play-ground of the terrace! Away we 
went, fearless as the chamois, along the narrow wall; 
and even the awful height of the north side, where we 
looked down upon the tops of the highest trees, could 
not abute the rash courage of follow my leader. In 
the pauses of the sport, how often has my eye reposed 
upon that magnificent landscape which lay at my feet, 
drinking in its deep beauty, without a critical thought 
of the picturesque! Then, indeed, I knew nothing 
about 

“ The stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights,”— 


nor could I bid the stranger 


“ Th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey.” 


My thoughts, then, were all fresh and vivid, and I could 
enjoy the scenes amongst which I lived, without those 
artificial and hackneyed associations which make up the 
being of the man. Great, too, was my joy, when laying 
my eye to the edge of the eastern wall, and looking 
along a channel cut in the surface, I saw the dome of 
St. Paul’s looming through the smoke at twenty miles 
distance. Then, God be praised, my ear had not been 
shattered, nor my heart hardened, by dwelling under 
the shadow of that dome; and I thought of London, 
as a place for the wise and good to be great and happy 
in; and not as an especial den in which 


* All creeping creatures, venomous and low,” 


might crawl over and under each other. 

The park! what a glory was that for cricket and 
kite-flying. No one molested us. The beautiful plain 
immediately under the eastern terrace was called the 
Bowling Green; and, truly, it was as level as the 
smoothest of those appendages to suburban inns. We 
took excellent care that the grass should not grow too 
fast beneath our feet. No one molested us. The king, 
indeed, would sometimes stand alone for half an hour 
to see the boys at cricket; and heartily would he laugh 
when the wicket of some confident urchin went down 
at the first ball. But we did not heed his majesty. 
He was a quiet good-humoured gentleman, in a long 
blue coat, whose face was as familiar to us as that of 
our writing-master ; and many a time had that gracious 
gentleman bidden us good morning, when we were 
hunting fer mushrooms in the early dew, and had 
crossed his path as he was returning from his dairy to 
his eight o'clock breakfast. Every one knew that most 
respectable and amiable of country squires, called His 
Majesty ; and truly there was no inequality in the mat- 
ter, for his majesty knew every one. 

This circumstance was a natural result of the familiar 
and simple habits of the court. There was as little 
parade as can well be imagined in all the move- 
ments of George IIT. and his family; and there was 
infinitely more state at such places as Stowe and Aln- 
wick than in the royal lodge at Windsor. The good 
man and his amiable family, perbaps, as a matter of 
policy, carried this freedom of manners to a little 
excess; and it was from this cause that the constant 
attacks of Peter Pindar, in which the satire is levelled 
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not only against the most amiable of weaknesses, hut 
against positive virtues, were so popular during the 
French revolutionary war. But, at any rate, the un- 
restrained intercourse of the king with those by whom 
he was surrounded is something which is now very 
pleasant to look back upon. I have no recollection 
of having, when a child, seen the king with any 
of the appendages of royalty, except when he went ta 
town, once a week, to hold a levee; and then ten 
dragoons rode before and ten after his carriage, and 
the tradesmen in the streets through which he passed 
duly stood at their doors, to make the most profound 
reverences, as in duty bound, when their monarch 
looked “ every inch a king.” But the bows were less 
profound, and the wonderment none at all, when twice 
a week, as was his wont during the summer monihs, 
his majesty, with all his family, and a considerable bevy 
of ancient maids of honour and half-pay generals, 
walked through the town, or rode at a slow pace in an 
open carriage to the Windsor theatre, which was then 
in the High Street. Reader, it is impossible that you 
can form an idea of the smallness of that theatre, 
unless you have by chance lived in a country town 
when the assembly-room of the head inn has been fitted 
up, with the aid of brown paper and ochre, for the 
exhibition of some heroes of the sock and buskin, vul- 
garly called strollers. At the old Windsor theatre, her 
majesty’s ~ gomnen | in the lower boxes might have 
almost felt her pulse across the pit. My knowledge 
of the drama commenced at the early age of seven 
years, amidst this royal fellowship in fun; and most 
loyally did I laugh when his majesty, leaning back in 
his capacious arm-chair in the stage-box, shook the 
house with his genuine peals of hearty merriment. 
Well do I remember the waole course of these royal 
play-goings. The theatre was of an inconvenient form, 
with very sharp angles at the junctions of the centre 
with the sides. The stage-box, and the whole of the 
left or O. P. side of the lower tier, were appropriated 
to royalty. The house would fill at about half-past 
six. At seven, precisely, Mr. Thornton, the manager, 
made his entrance backwards, through a little door, 
into the stage-box, with a plated candlestick in each 
hand, bowing with all the grace that his gout would 
permit. The six fiddles struck up God save the King; 
the audience rose; the King nodded round and took 
his seat next the stage; the Queen curtsied, and took 
her arm-chair also. The satin bills of their majesties 
and the princesses were then duly displayed, and the 
dingy green curtaindrewup. The performances were, 
invariably, either a comedy and farce, or, more fre- 
quently, three farces, with a plentiful interlarding of 
comic songs. Quick, Suett, and Mrs. Mattocks were 
the reigning favourites; and, about 1800, Elliston and 
Fawcett became occasional stars. But Quick and Suett 
were the King’s especial delight. When Lovegold, 
in ‘The Miser,’ drawled out, “a pin a day’s a groat 
a year,” the laugh of the royal circle was somewhat 
loud; but when Dicky Gossip exhibited in his voca- 
tion, and accompanied the burden of his song “ Dicky 
Gossip, Dicky Gossip, is the man,” with the blasts of 
his powder-puff, the cachinnation was loud and long, 
and the gods prolonged the chorus of laughter, till the 
echo died away in the royal box. At the end of the 
third act, coffee was handed round to the court circle : 
and precisely at eleven the hea ag, finished, and 
the flambeaux gleamed through the dimly-lighted 
streets of Windsor, as the happy family returned to 
their tranquil home. 

There was occasionally a good deal of merriment 
going forward at Windsor in these olden days. I have 
a dim recollection of having danced in the little garden 
which was once the moat of the Round Tower, and 
which Washington Irving has been pleased to imagine 
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existed in the time of James I. of Scotland. I have 
a perfect remembrance of a féte at Frogmore, about 
the beginning of the present century, where there was 
a Dutch fair—and haymaking very agreeably per- 
formed in white kid gloves by the belles of the town, 
—and the buck-basket scene of the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ represented by Fawcett and Mrs. Mattocks, 
and I think Mrs. Gibbs, under the colonnade of the 
house in the open day—and variegated lamps—and 
transparencies—and tea served out in tents, witha 
magnificent scramble for the bread and butter. There 
Was great good humour and freedom on all these oc- 
casions; and if the grass was damp and the young 
ladies caught cold, and the sandwiches were scarce an 
the gentlemen went home hungry, I am sure these 
little drawbacks were not to be imputed to the royal 
éntertainers, who delighted to see their neighbours and 
dependants happy at joyous. 
_ A few years passed over my head, and the scene was 
somewhat changed. The king and his family migrated 
from their little lodge into the old and spacious Castle. 
This was about 1804. The lath and plaster of Sir 
William Chainbers was abandoned to the equerries and 
chance visitors of the court; and the low rooms and 
dark passages that had scarcely been tenanted since 
the days of Anne were made tolerably habitable by the 
aid of diligent upholstery. Upon the whole, the change 
was not one which conduced to comfort; and I have 
heard that the princesses wept when they quitted their 
snug boudoirs in the Queen’s Lodge. Windsor Castle, 
as it was, was asad patchwork affair. Elizabeth took 

reat pains to make it a royal residence, according to 
the notions of her time; but there were many difficul- 
ties in converting the old fortress into a fit scene for 
the gallantries of Leicester and Essex. I have seen, 
in the State Paper Office, a Report of the Surveyors of 
the Castle to Lord Burleigh, upon the subject of certain 
necessary reparations and additions, wherein, amo'igst 
divers curious matters illustrative of the manners of 
that age, it was mentioned that the partition separating 
the common passage from the sleeping-room of the 
Queen’s maids of honour needed to be raised, inasmuch 
as the pages looked over the said partition before the 
honourable damsels had arisen, to the great scandal of 
her Majesty’s most spotless court, &c. Charles II. 
caused Verrio to paint his crimson and azure gods and 
goddesses upon the ceilings in the state-rooms of Wind- 
Sor; and he converted the old Gothic windows into 
hideous ones of the fashion of Versailles. Anne lived 
a good deal at the Castle ; but comfort was little un- 
derstood even in her day; and from her tinie till that 
of George III., Windsor was neglected. The Castle, 
as it was previous to the complete remodelling under 
George iV. was frightfully incommodious. The pas- 

es were dark, the rooms were small and cold, the 
éeilings were low; and as one high window gave light 
to two floors, the conversation of the lower rooms was 
distinctly heard in the upper. George III. took a fancy 
to occupy the Castle himself, from finding James Wyatt 
the solitary inhabitant of some magnificent apartments 
on the north side. The architect gave up his spacious 
studio; the work of reparation began; and the king, 
in his ining years, took possession of a palace full 
of splendid associations with the ancient records of his 
country, but in itself a sufficiently dreary and uncom- 
fortable abode. He passed very few years of happiness 
here; and it subsequently became to him a prison 
under the most painful circumstances which can ever 
attend the less of liberty. 
(To be eontinued.} 





ion.—Many thousand persons every year seave tne 
United Kingdom for some one or other of the British Colonies, 
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iu most of which an industrious man may establish himself in 
comfort and plenty with more certainty than he could do if he 
remained at-home. If a man is unable to maintain his position 
in sociéty, it is right that every facility should be extended to 
him when he decides upon an attempt to improve his fortunes by 
proceeding to some other part of the British empire. One 
effective method of doing this is the publication by proper au- 
thority of authentic information concerning the different colonies, 
in order that the intending emigrant may comprehend, as far as 
possible, the new circumstances in which he is about to place 
timself. He should know, for example, the rate of wages, the 
prices of epee of raw produce and manufactured articles, 
and the kind of labour for which there is a demand; and the 
climate of each colony, its distance from England, &c., are highly 
necessary poitits to be considered. By legislative regulations 
respecting emigrant ships, passengers may be protected from im- 
position, and the voyage rendered as agreeable as possible. A 
9 Board, appointed by government, called the “ Colonial 

ad and Emigration Commission,” has recently been re-consti- 
tuted, aud by its means it is hoped that many of the evils of 
ill-regulated emigration will be obviated. From a small 
pamphlet which has just issued under the authority of this 
Board, we take the following extract, showing to what extent the 
public may avail itself of the establishment :—“The Board was 
appointed by Commission under the royal sign manual, and its 
proceedings are directed by instructions from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department. The practical duties of the 
Commissioners may be divided under , three heads :—1. Sale of 
Colonial Lands. 2, Superintendence of Em'rration. 3. Diffusion 
of Information in respect to the Colonies. 1. The Commissioners 
are enabled to contract for the sale of waste lands in certain of 
the Colonies, They furnish the parties depositing money in this 
country with certificates of payment available for the purchase 
of land in the colony, and apply the money to the conveyance 
of emigrants nominated by the Soealicon. They have, however, 
no authority to perform this office in respect of Tends situated in 
the North American Colonies. 2. Whenever persons of the 
labouring class ptoceed to the colonies at the public expense, it 
is entrusted to the Commissioners to see, first, that they have not 
been induced to emigrate by publications improperly represent- 
ing the advantages which await them; next, that they are of 
the "age sng required in the colony to which they are going ; 
thirdly, that they are forwarded in vessels fit for the voyage, and 
having on board a sufficient supply of provisions, water, and all 
other articles requisite for the health and comfort of the pas- 
sengers. When the expense of emigration is defrayed by pri- 
vate funds, it belongs to this » as far as possible, to pro- 
tect the poor from imposition, and from the effects of improvident 
arrangements on their part; and to see that the provisions of the 
Passengers’ Act are duly cartied out and enforced. 3. It is the 
province of the Commissioners from time to time to make public 
any authentic information which they may receive on matters 
counected with the settlement of waste lands in the Colonies, and 
affecting the interest of any description of persons who propose 
to settle in them. They likewise answer all applicatious from 
individuals, and afford them, so far as may be in their power, 
such information as may be adapted to their particular cases. 
Government emigration agents are appointed in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. These officers act under the immediate 
directions of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
and the following is a summary of their duties :—They corre- 
spond with any magistrates, clergymen, parish officers, or others 
who may onal to them for information as to the facilities for 
emigration from their respective stations. They procure and 
give, gratuitously, information as to the sailing of ships, and 
meaus of accommodation for emigrants; and whenever applied 
to for that purpose, they see that all agreements between ship- 
owners, agents, or masters, and intending emigrants, are duly 
performed. They also see that the provisions of the Passengers’ 
Act are strictly complied with, viz., that passenger-vessels are 
sea-worthy, that they have on board a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, water, medicines, &c., and that they sail with proper 
punctuality. They attend personally at their offices on every 
week-day, and generally they afford, gratuitously, all the assist- 
ance in their power to protect intending emigrants against fraud 
and imposition, and to obtain redress where opp:ession or injury 
has been practised on them. There are also government emi- 
gration agents in the colonies.” 
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